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{his soft dark eyes, his cheerful yet dignified 


: tinanners, and above all his voice, low, rich, 


Brom the New-York Mirror. 
THE UNTIMELY JEST. 
4 Gollege Rewiniscesce. 
RY PRS. EMMA C. BUDTRY. 
one has heard of Princeton, the abode 


‘of the most abused and insulted alma mater 


that ever attempted to restrain the wild sallies 
of youth. Fifty years ago Princeton was as 
much distinguished for its belles as for its reb- 
els. ‘The students were not forbidden a prop- 
er degtee of intimacy with the young females 
of the neighbouring families, and many a mad 
prank, which ended in the discomfiture of the 

ave professors of the college, originated in 
the merry malice of these fair daughters of 
Eve. I was at that time at the head of the 
senior class. A laughing eye, a light heart, a 

reat passion for beauty, and a wonderful 
Fiking for fun, were my sole recommendations 
to the favour of the ladies; but 1 soon found 
these sufficient. At all the tea-parties, quil- 
theres yee &c. my presence 
was deemed indispensable; and as I flirted 
with all without making love to any, I soon 
became a universal favourite. By the way, 
let me recommend such a course to all young 


ntlemen who wish to shine in the light of 


ale favour. A particular partiality for one 
implies a degree of inferiority in the other 
members of the coterie; but when each can 
claim a portion of attention, all are flattered 
and all gratified. This piece of information is 
somewhat too valuable to be given gratuitous- 
ly ; however, let it pass. 

How it happened that such a giddy and 
volatile fellow as myself should ever have be- 
tome the friend of the serious and intellectu- 
al Mordaunt Ormesby, I could never-exact! 
understand. He had been a pupil in ‘the col- 
lege, and after completing the prescribed 
course of study, had entered the oo 
Seminary with the intention of devoting him- 
self to the gospel ministry. For this vocation 


and clear as the tones ofa flute, all seemed to 
mark him out as one worthy to be an apostle 
of the cross. There was one peculiarity in 
his character, which may perhaps explain the 
mystery of his regard for me. This was an 
extreme timidity, amounting almost to ner- 
vousness. He had a morbid fear of ridicule, 
which frequently exposed him to the very evil 
he sought to avoid, and probably it was the 
frank and fearless confidence of my manners 
which first attracted him towards me, and af- 
terwards rendered me a necessary support to 
him. 

Every body wondered at Mordaunt’s choice 
of a friend, still more did they wonder at his 
choice ofa mistress. When it was first known 
that he was the accepted lover of Cecilia Dave- 
nant, the quantity of gossip which issued from 
ithe rosy lips of the Princeton belles was ab- 
\solutely terrifying. To be sure Cecilia was 
\pretty and good-natured, but then she hated 
the very sight of a book’; she was as fickle as 
the wind, and ‘so fond of frolic, thatshe would 
rather l0se a friend than spoil a joke.’ Such 
were the remarks most volubly poured into 
/our ears by the fair eat (I beg their 
pardon, but we all know'that ladies are always 
scandalizers in a moderate way. Cecifis 
Davenant was certainly the ldveliest little 
romp that ever witched away the sober senses 
of man. [recollect perfectly well the circum- 
stances under which Mordaunt and myself 
first beheld her. We had long been intimate 
in the familyof Mr. Wilson, and had frequent- 
ly heard his daughter, the gentle Mary, speak 
of her orphan cousin, the rich Carolina heir- 
ess. At length we were told she was coming 
to spend sume time in Princeton, and the 
belles were allin fearful anticipation of a*for- 
jmidable rival. Late one afternoon as Mor- 
daunt and myself were sauntering along the 
path which fed to Mr. Wilson’s house, we 
heard in an adjacent field loud bursts. of 








he seemed peculiarty fitted, both by nature \laughter, occasionally interrupted by the bark- 


ard eficafion. His expressive countenanct, ing of a dog, aiid the merry cries of a child. 





‘Though the field was concealed from the road 
by a thick hedge, we succeeded in finding an 
opening after some difficulty, and beheld a sin- 
gular and amusing spectacle. Seated on the 
grass was a beautiful child, whom we instant- 
ly recognised to be Mr. Wilson's youngest 
boy, and beside him a young female, busily 
employed in adorning a large Newfoundland 
dog with a straw hat and rich scarf, of which 
she had evidently just despoiled her own pret- 
ty person. When she had finished she star- 
ted up, and running several times round the 
field, with a swiftness which completely baf- 
fied the pursuit of the dog, encumbered as he 
was with his unwonted trappings, threw her- 
self on the grass, and laying her head on the 
child’s lap, indulged in an immoderate fit of 
laughter. I never saw such “pape beau- 
.ty as she then displayed. The perfect sym- 
metry of her form, as she lay extended on the 
grass, with her little feet carelessly folded 
over each other, the bright eye and flushed 
cheek, of which we obtained casual glimpses 
as the wind lifted her clustering curls, were 
exquisitely lovely. When, a few hours after, 
we were introduced by Mary Wilson to ‘my 
cousin, Miss Davenant,’ we had no difficulty 
in recognising the pretty romp, notwithstan- 
ding the smoothly combed locks and demure 
countenance which she then exhibited. 

I never could see the use of making a long 
stery out ofa short one. We all know what 
stupid people lovers are, (toall but each other, 
I wean,) and the manner in which love affairs 
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are conducted, has always been the same from 
the time of the deluge. My story only differs 
in its denouement. Mordaunt had been the 
acknowledged lover of Cecilia for some months, 
and their union was only deferred until he 
should have taken orders. His fortune was 
considerable, and hers was very great, so that 
pecuniary considerations were of no weight 
with them. One evening I accidentally over- 
heard a conversation between them, which 
ave me some painful doubts as to their future 
Coppiness. They had just returned froma 
walk, and as they seated themselves on the 
iazza, near the window where | was reading, 
Cecilia exclaimed, in a half petulant tone. 

‘ Really, Mordaunt, you have grown so stu- 
pid and dull lately that you are absolutel 
tiresome—what on earth is the matter wit 
you ?” 

” «’'Tiresome,’ returned he, in a tone of melan- 
choly sweetness, which thrilled my very heart, 
‘ tiresome even to you, Cecilia ?” 

‘Oh! well I didn’t mean tiresome exactly ; 
but what is the reason that you are always so 
dull? I wish you loved mirth as well as I do.’ 

‘lam sorry you even indulge such a wish 
as that,’ said he, gravely,‘as you well know 
it is one which never can be gratified. 1 
love to see you gay, but certainly never expect 
to possess such a frolicsome spirit myself. 





‘I declare, I am absolvtely afraid to talk to! 
Jou, you take every thing so seriously,’ return-| 





ed she. ‘I once heard you called ‘the gt 
of the rueful countenance,’ and I really be- 
lieve you deserve the title.’ 

This was touching Mordaunt in the tender. 
est point. His dread of ridicule rendered him 
tremblingly alive to such a remark. 

‘Pray who was witty enough to bestow such 
an appellation upon me?’ inquired he ina 
tone of pique. 

‘There,’ said she laughing, ‘didn’t I tell 
you that you took every thing too seriously ; 
now you are vexed about that harmless jest.’ 

‘Will you be so kind as to inform me the 
name of the person?’ asked he, in the same 
tone of vexation. 

‘Oh, I forget,’ answered the heedless girt. 
‘Ned Willoughby, I believe.’ 

I was about to start forward and repel the 
false accusation when Mordaunt replied, 

‘No, Cecilia, that I cannot credit; whoever 
it might be, 1 know it was not Edward. He 
has too much regard for me to wound my feel 
ings by unmerited ridicule. I can easily be« 
lieve that woman’s affections are —— by 
caprice, but with man’s nature I am better 
acquainted. Fou may be amused by a semse- 
less 9 even when I am the subject of it; 
but Edward Willoughby would never heap 
ridicule upon his friend.’ 

He spoke this in a tone of the deepest mor- 
tification, but she only laughed still more 
heartily, and asked him if he was practising a 
homily ! He rose hastily. 

‘Cecilia,’ said he, ‘I am not just now in the 
humour for merriment. If you will trouble 
pearens to recollect that on the coming sab- 

th I am to preach my first sermon you will 
probably understand the reason of my gravity. 
Allow me also to remind you that you have in 
your possession a manuscript which I wish to 
make use of on that occasion. As you have 
probably been too much occupied to puruse it, 
you will be kind enough to return it to me?’. 

‘Oh, I cannot go for it now,’ said she caree 
lessly. ‘I suppose it will be time enough to- 
morrow. I dare say you know it by heart 
already.’ 

‘1 know somewhat too much by heart,’ mut- 
tered he. ‘I will send for it to-morrow.’ 
And before she could reply, he bade her goud 
day and departed. 

As soon as he was out of sight { issued from 
my retreat. 

‘For heaven’s sake, Cecilia,’ said I, ‘take 
care what you are doing. I have overheard al! 
your conversation; and, believe me, you are 
trifling with Mordaunt in a manner which you 
will repent.’ 

She burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. 

‘ Why really, sir, I thank you for your ad- 
vice, but I have seen him in such ahumour fifty 
times. He will come to-morrow and beg my 

ardon for his ill-humour. I will pout for a 
ittle while and then forgive him, and we shall 
be as good friends as ever.’ 

In vain I remomstrated with her. The 
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thoughtless girl had too often seen the power of 
her charms to doubt it now, and I left her with 
@ painful presentiment of evil upon my mind. 

The next day was Saturday, and Mordaunt, 
who was deeply impressed with the importance 
of the task he had undertaken, shut himself up in 
his room, and begged [ would not interrupt him. 

‘Shall we go to Mr. Wilson’s this evening ?” 
said I. 

‘No,’ replied he hastily ; ‘ Cecilia’s gaiety is 
too ee sometimes. I have reflected 
upon the duty which I have to perform to-mor- 
row, until l am unfiteven for yoursociety. My 
feelings are certainly not in unison with her 
light and cheerful spirit.’ 

In the evening I was admitted to his apart- 
ment and found him despatching a note to 
Cecilia, requesting the return of his manu- 
script. The messenger was delayed a long 
time and finally returned without it, saying, 
‘Miss Davenant was engaged with company, 
but would send the manuscript in the morn- 
ing.’ Mordaunt bit bis lip, and the flash of 
anger passed over his pale cheek as he dis- 
missed the servant. 

‘Edward,’ said he, ‘ I sometimes do not know 
what to think of Cecilia. She is soincorrigibly 
volatile that | frequently fancy we can never 
be happy together. Last week I gave her the 
sermon which I intend preaching to-morrow, 
with a request that she would read it, and 
give me her opinion of it. Perhaps I asked 
too much from a gay and giddy girl; but she 
— at least have tried to comply with my 
wishes. 1 have in vain endeavoured to obtain 

session of it since, and I dare not trust my- 
self in the pulpit without it; for although I 
am perfectly familiar with every line, yet I 
know that my self-pussession will fail me when 
3 am compelled to address a large audience.’ 
I saw that Mordaunt’s feelings were deep- 
ky wounded, and I in vain endeavoured to 
soothe them. ‘hough it was rather late, I 
went to Mr. Wilson's house in the hope of 
getting the manuscript, but Miss Davenant 

ad retired to her apartment, and I returned 
unsuccessful. 

The next morning, as soon as I thought 
Mordaunt would admit me, I sought his cham- 
Ber. He was exceedingly pale, and I could 
easily discover that he was very much excited. 
About an hour before church-service com- 
menced, the manuscript arrived. Mordaunt 
opened it, and after reading the first few pa- 
ges, said, 

‘I have not time to overlook it now. I be- 
fieve 1 may trust my memory.’ 

We went to the church together. An un- 
usually large audience was assembled; and, 
seated in the front pew directly below the 
pulpit. was the gaily attired and beautiful 

ecilia. Mordant read the psalin in a low 
sweet voice, which, like the air, rather felt than 
heard, seemed to pervade every part of the 
building. The prayer which followed was 
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that ever issued from the lips of mortal, 
When it was finished he sate with his face bent 
down between his hands as if to recover 
strength for the more important task which 
now awaited him. At length he rose. His 
voice was extremely tremulous as he repeated 
the text which he had chosen, but in a few mo- 
ments his self-possession seemed to return, and 
his manner, so calm, so dignified, and so im- 
ressive, gave new force to the truths which 
is eloquence had adorned. The attention of 
the audience was intently fixed upon the 
preacher as he proceeded to explain the dispu- 
ted points of his subject, and he was gradually 
approaching that part of his discourse which 
is usually designated the practical application, 
when he suddenly paused. A deep silence 
and almost breathless attention denoted the in- 
terest of his hearers. Still the pause was un- 
broken. I looked at Mordaunt; his face was. 
crimsoned with emotion. He appeared busily 
turning over the leaves of his manuscript as if 
in search of some connecting link which had 
been found wanting. His search seemed vain. 
His brow grew almost black with suppressed 
agitation. A slight titter began to be heard 
among the younger part of the audience. Mor- 
daunt was still silent. Atlength a laugh was 
distinctly heard from the pew which Cecilia 
occupied. Mordaunt bent over the pulpit, 
and for a moment fixed a stern and wild gaze 
upon her. He in vain endeavoured to speak. 
‘The words seemed to rattle in his tHroat, but 
he could form no articulate sound. He sate 
down. The more serious part of the audience 
remained in mute amazement, while the laugh 
had become almost universal among the young 
—_ After the lapse of several minutes 
Mordaunt again arose and, in a low and hur- 
ried voice, muttered something about the loss. 
of a part of his sermon, and hastily apologizing 
to the audience, abruptly left the church. 
The confusion which followed can scarcely be 
conceived. I made my way to Cecilia as soon 
as possible. Her immoderate mirth convinced 
me that she knew more than any one else of 
the mystery. But I could get no informatian 
from her, and, disgusted at her heartlessness, [ 
left her and hastened to Mordaunt. -In vain [ 
knocked at his door and implored to be admit- 
ted. He refused to allow me tosee him. [ 
could hear him pacing his apartment with steps. 
which betrayed his agitation. But it was.not 
until some hours. had passed that I wag allow- 
ed entrance. His face was dreadfully pale, 
his eyes blood-shot, and his whole appearance 
was that of a man. just recovering from an at- 
tack of epilepsy. The mystery was soon ex- 
plained. In the anticipation ofa frolic Cecilia 
had cut outa leafofthe sermon. ‘Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, Mordaunt entirely lost his 
self-possession. in vain he endeavoured to 
régain the thread of his discourse. Over- 
whelmed by mortification and anguish (for he 
well knew that it could be ascribed to no hand 





urre of tlre nrost affecting appeals to heaven 


but Cecilia’s} he was unable to frame a con~ 
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necting link for bis ideas, and he consequence | 
was utter humiliation. 

After a long and agitating conversation be- 
tween us he rose to seek Cecilia. 

« Shall I accompany you ?? said [. 

‘ If you choose,’ was the reply, ‘ but remem- 
ber I must see her alone.’ 

When we arrived at the house I took a seat 
on the piazza with Mary, while he, having re- 
quested a private interview with Miss Dave- 
nant, retired to the drawing-room. 

What passed during the time they remained 
together 1 never heard. Mary and myself 
were completely engrossed in the discussion 
of the painful circumstance in which a thought- 
Jess jest had placed’ both. I remarked with 
some surprise that Mary seemed much agita- 
ted, and spoke of her cousin with a degree of 
severity very foreign to her usual sweetness 
and gentleness. For a moment a suspicion 
that Mordaunt might have found a more con- 
genial spirit in her crossed my mind, but the 
recollection of her uniform tranquillity during 
the progress of his love-affair with Cecilia, en- 
tirely destroyed the probability of it. 

In a few minutes we heard a confused mur- 
mur from the room. The low and tremulous 
tones of Mordaunt’s voice were distinctly 
heard, followed by the accents of deprecation 
and entreaty from the lips of Cecilia. By de- 

rees the voices were raised. We heard Mor- 
Senn utter these words: 

‘1 have loved you as few men can love, as 
few women deserve to be loved; but in propor- 
tion to the strength of my affection, is now the 
force of my hatred. I know that christian 
charity would condemn me for this, but I can- 
not helpit. You have humbled me to the very 
dust, trampled upon my feelings, ruined my 
prospects, and crushed my spirit beneath a 
weight of humiliation which never can be 
shaken off, and at this moment the poisonous 
adder is less loathsome to my sight than the 
vain and selfish being who could sacrifice her 
best affections to a senseless jest. Farewell.’ 

In an instant he issued from the room, and 
hastening down the steps of the piazza, scarcely 
allowing me time to overtake him before he 
atrived at his own apartment. The next 
morning a note was handed me from Mordaunt, 
stating that he had quitted the country forever. 
I hastened to his lodgings, but he had left 
them at day-break, taking with him all his 
baggage, and none knew his destination. 
What were the feelings of Cecilia at this un- 
foreseen event, I never knew. She loved 
Mordaunt as well as such a gossamer spirit 
could love, but she probably soon forgot his 
loss and her folly. She immediately left 
Princeton, and a few months after | heard of 
her marriage with a southern planter. 

Fifteen years passed away, during which 
time, being deeply engaged in professional 
ectuties, 1 heard nothing of my early friends. 





Une afternoon, conversing with a —— 
ftom England, the discourse turned upon the 


popular preagiers of the day. He mentionesi 
one who had for some years, he said, attractea 
the largest audience in London. 

‘ One of our countrymen too, added he, 
‘ educated, I believe, at Princeton.’ 

Feeling a vague sort of interest in his ac- 
count, 1 asked the name of this popular 
preacher. 

‘ His name is Ormesby.’ 

Scarcely believing my own ‘ears, I eagerly 
questioned him concerning his private history, 
and was told that he had taken up his abode 
in London about ten years since, had soon 
become very popular, had accepted a valuable 
living in the gift of a nobleman who was very 
much attached to him, and through whose 
means he had risen to the highest dignities of 
the church; that he had been married about 
five years to an American lady whom he had 
met with in London, and, finally, that he was 
living in great splendour, as much beloved for 
his virtues as honoured for his talents. 

As I was upon the point of visiting England 
myself, | obtained Ormesby’s address, and my 
first visit after my arrival in London was to 
him. He received me with the utmost affect- 
ion, and introduced me with a smile to his 
wife, the identical Mary Wilson whom I had 
once known at Princeton. I learned from his 
own lips the particulars of his history. After 
he had been for some time established in Lon- 
don he accidentally encountered Mary Wil. 
son, who, with her father, was travelling in 
search of that health which a hopeless love for 
Mordaunt had destroyed. He had by that 
time learned more of human nature, and he 
could not have long remained blind to Mary’s 
= regard. He offered his hand, and never 

ad cause one moment to repent his generosity, 
Though not warmly attached to her when he 
married, her sweetness of temper and tender- 
ness had won his most devoted affection, and 
they were now completely happy. I ventared 
to ask about Cecilia. He smiled sadly. 

‘ She is a widow, the mother of two destitute 
children,’ said he. ‘ Her husband squandered 
away her fortune, treated her with the utmost 
harshness, and finally died of intemperance, 
leaving her without a friend or a shilling in the 
world. She is now an inmate of my house, 
Mary sent for her as soon as she heard of her 
misfortunes, and for the last two years she and 
her children have been members of my family.’ 

The next day I dined with him and saw 
Cecilia. Her sunken eye and pallid cheek 
told a melancholy tale. Her spirits were en- 
tirely gone, and when I contrasted the bloom- 
ing appearance of the happy Mary with the 
faded and wretched countenance of her once 
brilliant cousin, I could not but feel that Cecilia 
had paid dearly for an untimely jest. 





Talleyrand declared on one occasion that he 
despised mankind. ‘ The reason,’ observed 
Barras, ‘ is wry apparent; he has studied 
himself too deeply” 
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HEROICS. 

‘Money! you young spendthrift !’ said my 
uncle Jerry Tarntumble, as [ asked him for a 
shilling to celebrate Independence; ‘ money! 
money! let me see ; borers may have an 
edd copper for you.’ He fumbled in the side 
pocket of his coat, and, seemingly with much 
hesitancy, lugged out a ponderous pocket book 
of very aboriginal appearance, mbhich probably 
had not seen the light for many a day. For 
uncle Jerry was an exceedingly prudent man, 
that never show’d off his money tor fear of be- 
ing robbed, and never spent it, for a still greater 
fear of being starved.—Yet as he was also of a 
rather benevolent turn, he always carried the 
huge old pocket book by him, lest peradventure, 
he Somsia be caught in a fit of charity, without 
any means of gratifying the extemporaneous 
qualm. [| watched the fat old gentleman’s 
round face, with boyish curiosity, as he opened 
the book of destiny, and turned leaf after leaf, 
without appearing to be very anxious for the 
object of his search. His portly person pro- 

jected even farther forward than the arms of 
his venerable elbow-chair, and his bald head, 
crowned with a circle of light gray locks, rest- 
ed easily against the back. My uncle Jerry 
Turntumble tapp’d lightly with his foot on 
the floor, to keep time to the current of his 
thoughts, and { became quite provoked with 
casting auguries on the smiles and the impatient 
snivels that alternately waddled over his lazy 
countenance, and lurked in the wrinkles that 
rallied round his mouth, nose and eyes, as he 
plodded through nooks and crevices of the old 
pocket book. At length he stumbled on some- 
“thing that attracted his attention from ‘top to 
toe ;’ for his head started up from its posture— 
he gave a stare at the leaf of the pocket book, 
brought it up close to his face, then thrust it 
offat a distance till he had fixed it in the focus 
for observation and finally, raising his feet to 
my chair, which stood before him, he pushed 
himself backwards on the extremities of the 
rockers. All who are acquainted with the 
Yankees, know what an uncontrolable propen- 
sity they have to this awkward position, which 
gives them frequent opportunities of displaying 
their agility at a sidespring, to save themselves 
from atumble backwards, and perhaps a broken 
head. Thus situated, uncle Jerry, with vast 
ravity, examined the object of his cnriosity. 

Ie turned it first one side up, then the other— 

gave ita front stare, then aside squint; pish’d, 
poh’d, rubbed his face, and burst into one of 
those cordial fits of basgntes which frolic so 
luxuriantly over the whole frame of a very fat 
man. His cheeks. so loosely plump, and his 
front so ponderously corpulent, did dance most 
gloriously to the internal glee of hisheart. I 
was half astonished, and half tickled, at his 
inexplicable merriment, ‘ It’s droll, uncle an’t 
it?” ejaculated 1, after waiting in vain, for the 
end of his comic performance. ‘ Yes, boy; 
ha' ha! ha! and he as ff excited to fresh ef- 
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forts, roaréd even louder than befere; but 
throwing his head back with a triumphant 
flourish, to give force to his mirth, unfortu- 
nately destroyed the balance of his position, 
_ over went jest, arm chair, uncle Jerry and 
all. 

Never did the ripe pumpkin put forth a 
more pithy bump! bump! or utter a more 
eloquent ventriloquia! rumble, than did uncle 
Jerry, as his round, pudding-stuffed corporation 
emptied itself out of the rockingchair on the 
floor. Away he rolled, with as much velocity 
and dignity as our earth revolves through phi- 
losophical space—the so much talked of poles 
which his head and feet might very well re- 
present, as they kept the centre of motion with, 
infinite composure, and never so much as 
thought of coming in contact with the plane on 
which his central rotundity was moving. But, 
as his progress was transversely through the 
room his head first put a period to his masterly 
performance, by a violent contact with the 
wall. I pursued, with a mixture of comed 
and tragedy in ny face; and, by dint of boost- 
ing and tugging, at length succeeding in restor- 
ing the fat old gentleman toan erect position. — 
Uncle Jerry’s face, at that moment, resembled 
the closing scene of a feudal banquet, where 
the remnants of excessive mirth are oddly 
enough contrasted with the broils and perhaps 
broken heads to which it has given occasion. 
Looking at him with the expression of half ridi- 
cule and half condolence, I again hailed him 
with, ‘It’s droll, an’t it, uncle Jerry?’ He said 
not a word, but rubbed his head and sighed, { 
ap up the pocket book, and saw that what 

ad given cause to so much both of merriment 
and sadness, was, in truth, nothing but a rude 
‘sketch with a pencil of a woman standing up, 
‘and a man lying down. Now, there was nothing 
very pie) in this; but yet uncle Jerry, 
in spite of his recent misfortune, seemed hard 
tempted to burst out a laughing again, when L 
handed it back to him. ‘Ah, Dorothy,’ said 
he, seating himself and shaking his head, ‘ Ah, 
Dorothy, Dorothy! this an’t the first time 
you’ve floored ine.” * Why, aunt Dorothy 
is dead; she can’t hurt you.’ ‘Yes, yess 
she’s dead, and it’s all for the best, no doubt, 
for she used to make a terrible racket here on 
earth. Ah, boy, you never got knocked down 
with a soap ladle, as Ihave. Faith, she was 
a splasher, that Dorothy. This picture { drew 
of a scrape we had once when [ like to have 
got my head cracked, L’ll tell you. We lived 
here when war first began. Well, it was alf 
woods round the house then, almost up to the 
doors, you know. Qn that side of the house, 
there was a prodigious thicket, so close that 
you couldn’t see through it at all. Well, the 
war broke out, and I began to feel a little skit- 
tish about living alone there, in the woods, 
where I was exposed to the attacks of the 
wild beasts, and Indians, and Dorothy, ajl at 
once. So | went out by the thicket one days 
where Dorothy was boiling a whopping great: 
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kettle of soap, and down I set on a log, and 
says I, ‘Dorothy,’ says I,‘ don’t you think,’ 
says I, ‘that we’d better be moving back where 
somebody lives?? ‘No!’ says she. * Why? 
says I. ‘Cause,’ says she. (You know your 
aunt Dorothy always had a reason for every 
thing.) —* Why, Dorothy,’ says I,‘ we shall all 
be killed here, as shure as a gun.’ She began to 
Jook ’tarnal cross.—* Why,’ says I,‘an"t you 
afraid of the Indians?’ ‘Pish! that for the 
whole posse of em,’ said Dorothy flourishing 
the soap ladle. ‘Oh! oh! bless me, Dorothy, 
you’ve thrown some of your hot soap on me,’ 
says I, ‘Keep out ofthe way then.’ I ~— 
to think as much, for I had no taste for hot 
soap. But, justas | was starting up, zounds! 
what a yell, and four horrid great Indians 
jumped out of the thicket. I hid behind a 
stump, so they did’nt see me.’ 

‘What, said I, ‘uncle Jerry did you leave 
aunt Dorothy to the Indians?’ ‘ Why, you sil- 
hy coot,’ said he, ‘there were four of them. 
What could | do? ie went on with his sto- 
sy. ‘The Indiaus yell’d, and my wife squalled. 
I'd heard my wife before, and the savages be- 
fore; but it was a rare piece of music to 
hear them both together. Se I peeped out 
from behind the stump to see how it went. 
Split me! if my goud old Dorothy wa’nt deal- 
ing out soap over them with a vengeance. 
How they did kick, and jump, and yell; but 
she did’nt stop for that. She dealt full ladles’! 
of the stuff hissing hot, into their faces, and| 
on their naked arms and legs, while they cut 
up al} manner of capers in the air, and finally 





took to their heels, roaring and howling like 
the very d——!! I couldn’t help laughing. 
sight out, to see Dorothy pouring out the boil-| 
ing soap on them like a volcano, and scalding 
and biting themselves like mad cats. So when 
they were out of sight, | ran up to my wife, and 
was about to bestow a round of kisses, but she 
twirled the ladle round, and gave me such a 
knock on the head as laid me on the ground 
as flatasa flounder. ‘It’s 1, Dorothy,’ says I, 
*it’s I—it an’t an Indian.’ ‘1 know it,’ says 
she.—* How could you then?’ says I. * Look 
here, sir !’ says she, [r- little cowardly pup- 
py: when I’ve been killing Indians half an 

vur, I'd have vou to know I’m in no mood to 
be kissed.’ ‘ Very probably,’ says I. 
CS aE 

RUE VRAV WDB. 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
THE WHALE FISHERY, 
(Continued.) 

Having now poe a concise view of the rise 
and progress of the whale fishing in this coun- 
try, 1 propose to say something of the method 
of filting ships, the manner of taking the whale, 
and the manufacture of the stock into oil and 
candles, and also a few remarks in regard to 
the mixture. In respect to the fitting of ships 
to the Pacific ocean fur sperm oil, I would re- 

















mark that those designed for that employment 


are generally of ap average totinage (in ti 
present day) of about 350 measurement, and 
of a capacity of from 2 to 3000 barrels. That 
part of the fixtures which relates to the hull, 
are generally about one third heavier than the 
same class of ships employed in the merchant 
service ; this is necessarily the case to enable 
them to stand the great length of the voyage. 
When the hull of the ship is prepared and 
nicely coppered with sheet copper to the bends, 
they commence taking in their articles for the 
voyage. It is usual to fill the ships full of empty 
casks from 60 to 200 gallons, enough of which 
are filled with fresh water to allow a gallon 

er day to each man, until they get into the 
Pacific ocean, where they design to stop and 
recruit. And then the articles of provisions 
are put on board, say 200 barrels of flour, 100 
of which it is usual to bake into hard bread, 
and the rest is put into — casks, barrel 
and all, and then headed tight to exclude the 
air; then of meat, 100 barrels of.mess beef, 
and the same quantity of mess pork—the flour 
also is superfine and of best brands. ‘The av- 
erage of meat and flour is in the proportion of 
about a pound per day of each, per man, allow 
ing about 30 men for three years, which is 
about the complement, and the average of 
the voyage in respect to time. The whaling 
materials are composed of too great a variety, 
and too numerous to mention in a small com- 

ass, such as harpoons, lances, whale spades, 

c. and also the small articles of provisions 
would be tedious to be given in detail, and 
must be omitted. 

After all these articles are nicely stowed on 
board, they fill a sufficient number of the empt 
casks with salt water to bring the ship in bal- 
last trim for the passage ; they are now fitted 
with 4 or 5 whaling boats built of cedar boards, 
very light, and manned by five men and a 
steersman; with this prospect they set sail, 
the wide ocean before them, and nothing but 
the needle and quadrant to direct their course. 
One would be induced to suppose that some 
heavy longings for home, ‘ sweet home,’ would 
be likely to steal upon their imaginations, this 
undoubtedly is the case—these hardy sons of 
Neptune are far from being insensible to the 
enjoyments of home ; but they know too well 
their interests to suffer these considerations to 
rest with undue weight, thus they direct their 
course with thoughtful and steady views to the 
ubject of their search. ‘I'hey are under the 
necessity of first shaping their course for the 
western islands or Azores, contiguous to the 
coast of Africa, in order to enable them the bet- 
ter to fetch by Cape Rougua, on the coast of 
South America. To those who are not ac- 
quainted with the navigation of the Atlantic, it 
might appear strange they should direct theis 
course so far to the eastward, but when they 
take a view of the chart, the mystery will be 
explained; the continued succession of seuth- 
east trades blowing continually from one poin 
unless this precaution was taktn, they cul 

















not fetch by the most prominent point of 
South America; but by this course of proceed- 
ure they run down the whole course with 
safety. They generally double Cape Horn in 
the latitude of about 60 degrees, and donot of- 
ten get sight of land once round the Cape; 
they now direct their course for the Sandwich 
Islands, which they are enabled to make in 
the course of four or five months after leaving 
home. By this time it becomes necessary to 
recruit with some additional stores, such as 
potatoes, water, fresh meat, &c, A week is 
generally sufficient to obtain all they want; 
their next course is on the coast of Japan, or 
in the latitudes between Japan and these Is- 
lands, here is the extent of their distance. 

It is usual of late years, when the boats are 
in pursuit of whales for the captain to stay on 
board; experience has found this to be the 
safest method.—On the discovery of the whales 
by the man at mast head, the signal is given to 
the officer-on deck, who immediately, if the 
whales are any distance, pursues a course with 
the ship to intercept them; now follows a 
scene of activity, the boats are ordered to be 
lowered and pursuit made, most generally two 
‘or more boats are in company when a whale 
is struck, to guard against danger, thus if one 
boat is stove another is ready to take in her 
crew—the whale is struck by the officer of the 
boat, and if she presents a fair side to the har- 

ner is killed directly, but shuuld he get his 
tron into the fleshy part of the whale, much 
trouble and fatigue ensues : the wounded whale 
usually sets off with great velocity, or dives to 
an immense depth, and continues as long un- 
der water as ya can endure without respira- 
tion, (for they breathe atmospheric air as well 
as other animals) and on her turn to rise to the 
surface care is taken to place the boat as near 
to the spot as they can judge she will make her 
appearance, when another more fatal blow is 


inflicted, which generally ends the strife. 
(Concluded in our next.) 


MUSCWbbANAO TS. 


Blushes.—What a mysterious thing is a 
blush ! that a single word, a look or a thought 
should send that inimitable carnation over the 
cheek, like the soft tints of a summer sunset! 
Strange too that it is only the face, the human 
face, that is capable of blushing! ‘The hand or 
the foot does not turn red with modesty or 
shame, any more than the glove or the stocking 
which coversit. Itis the face that is the heav- 
en of the soul! There, may be traced the intel- 
lectual phenomena, with a confidence amount- 
ing toamoral certainty. Asingle blush should 

ut the infidel to shame and prove to him the 
absurdity of his blind doctrine of chance. 




















Two Dutchmen travelling together, took up 
camp at night. Being much wearied by the 
fatigue of the day, they soon fell asleep. After 





they had slept for some time, one of them was 


427 


awakened by a thunder storm. We got upin 
a fright and called on his companivn to arise; 
astheday of judgment hadcome. ‘Lie down, 
lie down, you fool,’ says the other, ‘ do you 
tink de tay of shudgement would come in de 
night ?? 





Dr. John Wolcott, alias Peter Pindar, used 
to say, when laboring in his uncle’s laboratory, 
that his fancy imputed a language to the mor- 
tars at which it was his datly task to labor. 
‘ Whenever I was using the large marble one, 
[ thought it repeated the words, linger-’em- 
long, linger-’em-long, linger-’em long; but 
when the little brass one was wrung upon by 
the pestle it cried, kill-’em quick, kill-’em- 
quick, kill-’em-quick.’ 





Flandsome Reward.—A clergyman in the 
west, who had unfortunately quarrelled with 
his parishioners, had the misfortune to have a 
shirt stolen from the hedge where it hung te 
dry, and he posted handbills offering a reward 
for the discovery of the offender. Next morn- 
ing was written at the foot of the copy posted 
against the church door: 

Some thief has stolen the parson’s shirt, 
To skin naught could be nearer; 

The parish will give five hundred pounds 
To him that steals the wearer, 
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Events in Paris.—A pretty tri-colored volume, con- 
taining an account of the late interesting events in 


| Paris, has been recently published by Carter & Hendee, 


Boston. 





The Wreath.—This is the title of a semi-montbly mise 
cellany published at Seneca Falls, by Edward Whee!- 
er. Itis an interesting little paper and is offered at the 
low price of One Dollar per annum in advance, or Oge 
Dollar Fifty Cents, if not paid within six months. 


SUMMARY. 

Wilttam's New-York Annual Register.—We porccive, with 
leasure, that Mr. Williams proposes to continue the publication of 
is ‘Annual Register.” The volume for 1831 will be published on or 

before the first of Bcbruary next; with such additions and improve- 
ments a« may have suggested themselvea.— Albany Argus. 

Tho President’s Message was put in type, insome of the offices of 
the New-York papers, by thirty-four men and boys, in the short 
space of ninety-five minutes, ‘ 

Fossil Bones—An immense quantity of the fossil bones of the 
hippopotamus, the elephant, the mammoth, and other epecica ofani- 
male no longer in existence, has been.receatly discovered in a cae 
ern near Palermo. 








MARRIED, e 
In Ghent, by the Rev. Mr. Wyncoop, Mr. John Moul, aged 7 
to Mies Caroline Harder, aged 73, all of that piace. 


DIE 

In this city, on the 2ist ult. after a short and distressing illness, in 
the 23d year of her age, Magdalena, wife of Mr. Leonard Wells, 
and only daughter of Mr. rng Pitcher, of (‘laverack. 

{n this city, on the Zd ult. Mise Harriet Wagouer, daughter of 
Wilham Wagoner, aged 12 years. 

Atthe County Alms House, Ghent, onthe 16th ult. William Graves 
aged 87. Mr. Graves was from Lyon, Mass. Luring the war of 
the revolution he was captured from on board of a private armed 
vessel belong ng to Balem, conveyed to England, ead remained 
three years a prisoner in Fortune-Prison. . 

Atihe same pluce, on the 14:h William Atchison, aged 53, for 
merly of Armagh, Ireland. 

At the sainations.eh the 20th John Parmerly, agad®O yeatm cow 


only kaown by tho neme uf Copper John 








WOW Ye 








THE BANNERS OF THE FREE. 


There are murmurs from the shore, 
Born of ocean’s toiling waves— 
There’s a deep and sullen roar 
From the mountain and its caves : 
Louder than from rock or sea 
Rolls the voice of Liberty ! 


Hark! the stirring, lofty call 
Heroes! from the dust arise, 
Rend the sullen, shatter’d pall 
From the grave of victories! 
Over them with eager glee, 
Float the Banners of the Free! 


Borne upon the thunder gales, 
Patriot spirits, lo! behold ! 

They ace full of lofty tales, 
Tales to make a coward bol4; 

‘Tales of blood and victory, 

On the banners of the free. 


Let the slave sleep out his day, 
Hug the fetter, kiss the chain, 
Soon will roar the mighty fray 
Vengeance to wash out their stain, 
Then on high shall proudly wave 
Banners of the free and brave ! 


War shall blow her trumpet-breath, 
Swords shall flash, and lances flame, 
Poised will be the spear of death, 
In that struggle’s awful game ! 
Battle’s but a briefer road 
For a slave to seek his God. 


Are those banners now unfurl'd ? 
Float they on the thunder air ? 
Offspring of a crouching world, 
Lo! they’re olazing proudly there ; 
By those banners of the brave, 
"Fyranny shall find a grave! 


Lo! the golden-orbed shield 

Of Freedom flames before the van; 
Sons of slavery! to the field, 

Foot to foot, and man to man ! 
As to-day the evening clouds, 
Let those banners be your shrouds. 


Shrouds of crimson, steeped in blood, 
Blood of foemen in the fight ; 

Let him live a slave who would, 
Fetters are a coward’s right. 

Let him veil his eyes to see 

Banners of the brave and free ! 


Front to front, and hand to hand, 
Shield to shield, and glaive to glaive ; 
Dauntless breast and lightning brand, 
Here is life, and there the grave— 
Let thine own hand close the strife, 
Death is but to leap to life. 


What is blood that’s not thine own, 
Fever'd by atyrant’s toils? 

What are lips that have no tone, 
But for fetter’d heauty’s smiles ! 

What's affection that is nurs’d 

For an offspring chain’d and curs’d 


‘There is thunder on the heaven 
fark! tt rolls ftom strore to store! 





| 


Thundegs by @ nation given, 
Despotism’s reign is o ex. 

Chains are riven, fetters flee, 

From the man who would be free‘ 





From the Atlantic Souvenir for 1831- 
L.08 MUSICOS. 
BY JAMES BH. BARKER. 


The towers of Granada may shine in their pridg 
The Oro may roll In its gold : 

The trumpet may call, and the tourney-knight ridq 
And the beauteous give wreaths to the bold. 

But afar from the masque and the mockery we fly, 
To where nature invites to the grove ; 

Where health and enjoyment fall bright from the sky, 
Over harmony, friendship and love. 


Can the meteor of glory, the vapour of fame, 
To the soul a trae pleasure impart? 

Can the fever of reve), the glowings of shame, 
Give peace or content to the heart? 

Be ours the pure offerings that nature bestows, 
The blessings that beam from above, 

The spirit’s free play, and the bosom’s repose, 
With harmony, friendship and love, 


a 


MNUGMASe 


Answer tothe PuzZLES in our last. 


Pvzzue 3.—Chart. 
PozzLe 11. 
The man who instructs, entertains, and inspites, 
3 conceive is an author named Coz; 
‘She second to that, though no person admires, 
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P Ts a Comb, that’s lock’d up in a box. 


NEW PUZZLES. 
L 


Kings, Queens, and peers, my first adorn, 
Without their presence "tis no more; 

And commerce by my last is borne 
From pole to pole and shore to shore. 


My whole in hope is ever gay, 

When love and honour join their flame ; 
Yet mutual vows invoke the day 

That sees me lose my once lov'd name, 

II. 
Form’d long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employ’d while others sleep, 

What few would ever give away, 

Or any wish to keep. 


———— 














JUST RECEIVED AND FOR SALE BY 


A. STODDARD, 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1831—The Water Witch 
or the Skimmer ofthe Sees, by Cooper—Pau! Cliffordand Falkland, 
by the Author of Pelham—De L’Orne, by the Authur of Richelieu 
and Darnley—The Family Library, containing the History of tins 
Jews, Life of Buonaparte, &c.—Also, the following 


NBW SCHOOLBOOKS, 


| Malte Brun's School Geograph i 

y and Atlas, National Preceptor 
Child’s Manual, Peter Parley’s Method of telling about Geography, 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic and Bequel.—Also, 


Garden Seeds and Herbs, &c. 


Put up by the United Society at New-Lebanon. 

















ANTI-MASONIC, GERMAN AND COLUMBIA 


ALMANACES FOR 1831, 
FOR SALE, AT ASHBEL STODDARD'’S BOOKSTORE. 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Is printed and published every other Saturday at One Dollar per 
annum, payable in advance, by WILLIAM B,. STODDARD, 
at Ashbel Stoddard’s Printing Office and Book Store, No. 135, 
Cornet of Warren and Third Streets, Hudson, N. ¥.—where 
coromunications may beleft,or gransmitted through the post 

x7” All Orders and Commanications must be post paid tv recelv® 
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